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LINCOLN'S  COOPER  INSTITUTE  SPEECH 

By  Benjamin  Barondess 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  History  —  there  is  only  His  Story. 

An  act  is  without  significance  unless  we  know  the  actor.  Nothing  hap- 
pens by  itself.  Nothing  takes  place  in  a  vacuum.  Man  responds  to  his  origin, 
his  environment,  his  experiences,  his  ambitions,  and  his  frustrations.  Out  of 
all  these  come  reactions  which  eventuate  into  deeds.  We  call  them,  collec- 
tively, a  person's  "life."  In  short  —  His  Story.  What  we  call  "History,"  is 
but  the  sum  total  of  the  stories  of  all  men. 

We  are  met  to  commemorate  an  event  in  the  career  of  one  individual 
that  changed  the  direction  of  his  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  We  shall 
see  "the  Moving  Finger"  write. 

On  February  27th,  1860,  ninety-three  years  ago  to-night,  Abraham  Lincoln 
delivered  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute  (also  known  as  Cooper  Union)  in 
New  York  City.  To  the  nature  and  quality  of  that  address  posterity  has 
ascribed  his  subsequent  nomination  and  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  has  not  passed  unchallenged.  There  has  been  dissent. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  his  eldest  son,  has  claimed  the  credit  for  himself.  It  was 
he,  forsooth,  that  brought  about  the  elevation  of  his  father.  This  is  his  ver- 
sion of  how  he  accomplished  it: 

Robert  had  been  sent  East  to  be  educated.  He  applied  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  admission.  He  was  given  entrance  examinations  in  sixteen  subjects. 
He  failed  in  fifteen.  Harvard  rejected  him.  The  news  percolated  through  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  It  produced  parental  anxiety  there.  Lincoln  set  out  for 
New  England  to  learn  what  was  wrong  with  his  son.  The  way  led  through 
New  York  City.  There,  he  interrupted  his  journey  to  make  a  speech.  This 
brought  him  fame  in  the  East.  As  he  had  already  won  renown  in  the  West, 
his  name  now  became  known  favorably  throughout  the  North.  This  made 
his  nomination  at  the  Republican  National  Convention,  then  only  three 
months  off,  inevitable.  Election  followed,  as  of  course.  The  failure  of  the 
entrance  examinations  thus  became  a  blessing  in  disguise;  the  cause  of  all 
that  ensued.  And  thus  it  was,  said  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  that  he  had  made  his 
father  President  of  the  United  States.1 

Scholastic  disasters  of  the  kind  which  befell  Robert  have  occurred  before 
and  since.  But  if  any  other  man  has  achieved  the  presidency,  by  reason  of 
his  son's  intellectual  deficiencies,  the  fact  has  yet  to  be  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  Robert  must  be  left  where  he  placed  himself  — 
ensconced  on  the  pinnacle  of  self-created,  but  solitary,  grandeur. 

Lincoln's  Visits  to  New  York. 

During  his  life,  Lincoln  came  to  New  York  City  five  times,  and  once,  in 
death.  Three  were  momentous  occasions.  In  February  1860,  he  arrived  to 
deliver  the  Cooper  Institute  address.  A  year  later,  in  February  1861,  travel- 
ing as  President-elect  on  his  way  to  be  inaugurated  he  was  publicly 
received  at  City  Hall,  and  there  he  was  treated  to  a  lecture  on  his  official 
duties  by  the  notorious  copperhead  Mayor,  Fernando  Wood.  Lastly,  in 
April  1865,  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President  were  carried  into  City 
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Hall,  there  to  lie  for  two  days,  while  great  and  low  in  silent  reverence 
filed  by. 

The  other  occasions  were  incidental  to  trips  elsewhere.  One  of  these  was 
in  September,  1848,  when  Lincoln  passed  through  the  city  on  his  way  to 
his  first  New  England  speaking  tour.2  The  second  was  in  July,  1857,  when 
he  came  East  on  business  of  his  client,  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.3  The  third  took  place  in  June,  1862,  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  war,  when  he  journeyed  to  West  Point  to  see  General  Scott, 
then  in  retirement.4 

The  Invitations  to  Speak. 

At  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Plymouth  Church,  in  the  then  City  of  Brooklyn, 
a  public  lecture  series  was  being  given  under  the  name  of  the  "Plymouth 
Lecture  Course."5  One,  James  A.  Briggs,  was  active  in  its  promotion.  The 
first  invitation  to  Lincoln  came  from  him.  It  was  in  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

"October  12,  1859 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln 

Will  you  speak  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church  Brooklyn  on  or  about  twenty- 
ninth  (29)  November  on  any  subject  you  please  pay  two  hundred  (200) 
dollars.  James  A.  Briggs."6 

The  reply  to  this  telegram  is  no  longer  extant.7  But  its  substance  is  set 
forth  in  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to  C.  F.  McNeill,  on  April  4,  1860,  as 
follows: 

«•  *  *  J  wrote  that  I  could  do  it  in  February,  provided  they  would 
take  a  political  speech,  if  I  could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other.  They 
agreed;  and  subsequently  I  informed  them  the  speech  would  have  to 
be  a  political  one.  *  *  *"8 

Briggs  replied  on  November  1st,  1859: 

"Your  letter  was  duly  received  and  handed  over  to  the  committee, 
and  they  accept  your  compromise.  You  may  lecture  at  the  time  you 
mention,  and  they  will  pay  you  $200.  I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a 
lecture  in  New  York  also,  and  pay  you  $200  for  that."9 

This  seemed  to  imply  that  there  would  be  two  speeches;  one  at  Plymouth 
Church,  and  the  other  at  New  York  City.  Lincoln  therefore  wrote  to  Briggs 
on  November  13,  1859: 

"Danville,  Ills.  Nov.  13,  1859 
James  A.  Briggs,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  1st  closing  with  my  proposition  for  compro- 
mise, was  duly  received.  I  will  be  on  hand;  and  in  due  time,  will  notify 
you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  shall  make  a  political  speech 
of  it.  You  have  no  objection? 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  advance,  whether  I  am  also  to  speak,  or 
lecture,  in  New  York. 
Very  -  very  glad  your  election  went  right. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 

P.S.  I  am  here  at  court,  but  my  address  is  still  at  Springfield,  Ills."10 
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Meanwhile,  a  group  of  politicians  in  New  York,  learning  of  Lincoln's 
forthcoming  address  in  Plymouth  Church  perceived  an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  the  event  by  transferring  it  to  Manhattan.  In  this,  they  were 
aided  by  second  thoughts  that  had  begun  to  agitate  the  Plymouth  Lecture 
Course  managers.  For  one  thing,  there  appeared  to  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  a  large  sum  as  two  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised  from  the  adher- 
ents of  the  church;  for  another,  the  propriety  of  a  political  speech  in  the 
house  of  God  was  questioned.  These  objections  would  not  apply  to  the  New 
York  group.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  project  should  be  transferred 
across  the  river.  Accordingly,  Charles  C.  Nott,  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
new  sponsorship,  wrote  to  Lincoln  on  February  9th,  1860,  as  follows: 

"The  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of  this  city  very  ear- 
nestly desire  that  you  should  deliver  what  I  may  term  a  political 
lecture  during  the  ensuing  month.  The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are 
these:  A  series  of  lectures  has  been  determined  upon.  The  first  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  a  short  time  ago;  the  second  will 
be  in  a  few  days  by  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  the  third  we  would  prefer 
to  have  from  you  rather  than  any  other  person.  Of  the  audience  I 
should  add  that  it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  political  meeting.  These 
lectures  have  been  contrived  to  call  out  our  better,  but  busier  citizens, 
who  never  attend  political  meetings.  A  large  part  of  the  audience  will 
consist  of  ladies.  The  time  we  should  prefer,  would  be  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  but  if  any  earlier  or  later  day  will  be  more  convenient 
for  you  we  would  alter  our  arrangements.  ***."ii 

What  success  was  had  with  the  effort  to  allure  from  their  retreats  "our 
better,  but  busier  citizens,  who  never  attend  political  meetings,"  has  not 
been  recorded.  One  doubts  that  public  apathy  was  less  pronounced  then 
than  it  is  now. 

Nott's  letter  said  nothing  about  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  take 
place  and  Lincoln  remained  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  to 
be  in  Brooklyn.  Not  until  he  reached  New  York  and  saw  the  newspapers 
did  he  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  destination  was  Cooper  Institute.12 
The  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union,  in  whose  name  Nott  had 
written,  was  an  anti-Seward  group  intent  on  heading  off  his  nomination 
by  the  Republican  party  for  President.  This,  Lincoln  was  completely  un- 
aware of.  Hence,  when  he  arose  to  speak  he  did  so  as  the  unconscious  rival 
of  Seward.13 

Lincoln  had  a  valid  reason  for  suggesting  a  political  speech,  rather  than 
a  lecture  on  some  general  topic.  His  own  experience  with  the  latter  had 
been  disappointing.  At  Springfield,  his  lecture  on  the  subject  of  discoveries 
and  inventions  had  proven  to  be  a  flat  failure.  In  this  view  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  of  those  friends  to  whom  he  showed  the  Briggs  tele- 
gram.14 

The  date  of  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  was  fixed  by  Lincoln.  Nott's 
letter  to  him  of  February  9th,  1860,  had  mentioned  a  preference  on  the 
committee's  part  for  "about  the  middle  of  March,"  but  had  given  an  option 
to  Lincoln  to  select  "any  earlier  or  later  day."  That  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  and  set  February  27th  as  the  date,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing communication  sent  by  Briggs: 

Ohio  State  Agency 
25  Williams  Street 
New  York,  Feby.  15,  1860 
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Hon.  A.  Lincoln 
Dear  Sir 

Your  letter  was  duly  reed.  The  Committee  will  advertise  you  for  the 
Evening  of  the  27th  Inst.  Hope  you  will  be  in  good  health  &  spirits,  as 
you  will  meet  here  in  this  great  Commercial  Metropolis  a  right  cordial 
welcome. 

The  noble  Clay  speaks  here  tonight.  The  Good  Cause  goes  on. 
With  kind  regards 

Yours  truly 

James  A.  Briggs. 

The  reference  to  "the  noble  Clay"  is  to  Cassius  M.,  and  not  Henry  Clay. 

David  C.  Mearns  in  his  epochal  work,  The  Lincoln  Papers,  Volume  I, 
page  230,  sets  forth  this  letter  from  Briggs.  Lincoln's  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee fixing  February  27th  as  the  date,  has  been  sought  for  but  has  not 
been  found. 

Preparation  for  the  Speech. 

Lincoln  regarded  the  task  he  had  undertaken  as  important.  He  therefore 
decided  to  give  his  utmost  to  it.  The  first  consideration  was  access  to  the 
necessary  source  books.  As  his  own  reference  works  were  utterly  insuffi- 
cient he  resorted  to  the  State  Library  at  Springfield.  There,  he  found 
Elliott's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  six-volume  work,  which 
gave  him  most  of  his  facts  on  the  origins  of  the  government.15  He  also  read 
and  digested  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  then  known 
as  the  Congressional  Globe,  newspaper  clippings  from  the  Richmond, 
Charleston  and  Louisville  papers,  and  such  periodicals  as  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.1®  In  addition,  Lincoln  turned  to  the  published  versions 
of  his  speeches,  made  during  his  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  the 
1858  contest  for  the  senatorship  from  Illinois.  From  these,  he  culled  such 
of  his  own  utterances  as  seemed  to  call  for  repetition  in  the  East.  In  almost 
identical  words,  he  incorporated  them  in  the  Cooper  Institute  address. 
Again,  and  now  with  foreknowledge  that  he  was  shortly  to  appear  before 
the  Republicans  of  New  York,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  Kansas  early  in  Decem- 
ber 1859,  during  the  course  of  which  he  tried  out  his  leading  points  in  a 
series  of  speeches  that  were  received  enthusiastically.  The  ideas  expressed 
on  that  trip  were  repeated  in  his  Cooper  Institute  address,  though  couched 
in  slightly  different  language.  No  prior  speech  had  been  given  so  much 
thought  and  effort  by  Lincoln  as  this  one.17  Notwithstanding,  he  left 
Springfield  for  the  East  with  misgivings  of  failure.18 

As  Lincoln  departed,  he  received  the  following  "bon  voyage"  from  a 
Springfield  newspaper  that  had  long  been  the  organ  of  the  Democratic 
opposition,  The  Illinois  State  Register: 

"Significant. — The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  departs  to-day  for  Brooklyn 
under  an  engagement  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation in  that  city  in  Beecher's  church.  Subject:  Not  known.  Consider- 
ation: $200  and  expenses.  Object:  Presidential  capital.  Effect:  Disap- 
pointment."19 

His  first  stop  was  at  Chicago.  There,  he  went  to  visit  his  friends  Joseph 
Medill  and  Charles  Ray,  publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  On  arrival  in  their  office  Lincoln  produced  the  manuscript  of  his 
proposed  speech,  written  on  blue  foolscap,20  and  asked  them  for  their  com- 
ments on  his  phraseology  and  use  of  words.  Simultaneously,  he  gave  notice 
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that  his  ideas  and  arguments  were  not  subject  to  change  —  they  would 
have  to  stand.  He  then  departed.  Medill  and  Ray  set  to  work  on  Lincoln's 
manuscript  and  kept  at  it  for  hours.  They  soon  amassed  a  great  number 
of  proposed  corrections.  At  nightfall  they  left  off;  but  early  the  next 
morning  they  hurried  to  the  newspaper  office  and  re-examined  their  work. 
When  Lincoln  arrived,  they  handed  him  a  large  batch  of  notes  setting  forth 
the  corrections  they  recommended.  He  glanced  through  them  hurriedly, 
expressed  his  thanks,  told  a  few  funny  stories,  and  left  for  New  York. 
After  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  had  been  delivered,  the  New  York  news- 
papers arrived,  with  the  text  of  the  address,  as  delivered.  Medill  and  Ray 
read  it  through  carefully.  When  they  had  finished,  Ray  said:  "Medill,  old 
Abe  must  have  lost  out  of  the  car  window  all  our  precious  notes,  for  I 
don't  find  a  trace  of  one  of  them  in  his  published  talk  here."  Medill  replied: 
"This  must  have  been  meant  for  one  of  his  waggish  jokes."  Nevertheless, 
it  would  not  do  to  permit  any  inkling  of  the  misadventure  to  leak  out. 
Accordingly,  Medill  and  Ray  discreetly  resolved  to  keep  the  affair  secret. 
Not  till  long  after  did  the  story  become  public.21 

The  Arrival  in  New  York. 

Lincoln  arrived  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  February  25th,  1860.  When 
he  saw  the  local  newspapers  he  learned  that  his  speech  was  to  be  given  in 
Manhattan,  instead  of  Brooklyn.  This  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  matter.  The 
change  of  scene,  from  church  to  political  arena,  imperatively  called  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  his  text.  To  this  task  Lincoln  now  set  himself;  and 
at  it  he  spent  practically  all  of  that  day.22  The  following  day,  Sunday, 
February  26th,  he  spent  the  morning  partaking  of  the  services  at  Plymouth 
Church  and  listening  to  Dr.  Beecher's  sermon.23  In  the  afternoon,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  an  old  friend,  Lincoln  was  taken  to  a 
slum  area  of  the  city  known  as  the  Five  Points,  where  he  paused  to  visit 
the  Sunday  School  Mission  Class.  Against  his  protestation  of  unfitness  for 
the  task,  he  was  called  on  to  address  the  children  in  the  classroom.  Having 
learned  that  many  of  them  were  homeless  and  friendless,  Lincoln  was 
reminded  of  the  days  when  he,  himself,  "had  been  pinched  by  terrible 
poverty.  And  so  I  told  them  that  I  had  been  poor;  that  I  remembered  when 
my  toes  stuck  out  through  my  broken  shoes  in  winter;  when  my  arms  were 
out  at  the  elbows;  when  I  shivered  with  the  cold.  And  I  told  them  there 
was  only  one  rule;  that  was,  always  do  the  best  you  can.  I  told  them  that  I 
had  always  tried  to  do  the  very  best  I  could;  and  that,  if  they  would  follow 
that  rule,  they  would  get  along  somehow."24  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  an 
unscheduled,  impromptu,  curtain-raiser  was  delivered. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  February  27th,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  called  on  Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House,  on  lower  Broadway, 
where  he  had  taken  a  room.  They  found  him  the  most  unprepossessing 
public  man  they  had  ever  seen.25  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  abide 
the  event,  so  the  committee  took  Lincoln  for  a  ride  up  Broadway.  A  stop 
was  made  at  Matthew  Brady's  photographic  studio  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Bleecker  Street,  where  Lincoln  had  his  picture  taken.26  This 
photograph  became  the  basis  of  all  Lincoln's  campaign  lithographs.27  While 
at  Brady's  he  was  introduced  to  the  noted  historian,  George  Bancroft.  To 
one  member  of  the  committee  it  appeared  that:  "The  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  the  men  was  most  striking  —  the  one  courtly  and  precise 
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in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air  of  a  trans- Atlantic  statesman; 
the  other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every  utterance  an  apology  for  his  ignor- 
ance of  metropolitan  manners  and  customs."28 

The  Scene  In  and  Around  Cooper  Institute. 

That  Monday  night  the  prospects  seemed  inauspicious,  indeed,  for  any 
venture.  It  first  rained,  then  snowed.29  Despite  the  weather,  some  1,500 
people  were  on  hand  in  the  hall  —  a  fair  sized  audience.  The  admission 
charge  was  25c.  The  total  box-office  receipts  amounted  to  $367.00,  barely 
enough  to  pay  Lincoln's  $200.00  fee  and  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
auditorium.30 

A  distinguished  lawyer,  David  Dudley  Field,  escorted  Lincoln  to  the 
platform.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  author  of  the  poems  "Thana- 
topsis"  and  "To  a  Waterfowl."31  On  the  stage,  there  sat  a  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  Among  them  were  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  Tribune; 
Ex-Governor  John  A.  King;  Theodore  Tilton,  prominent  lay  member  of 
Plymouth  Church;  George  Palmer  Putnam,  book  publisher;  Judge  E.  D. 
Culver,  of  Brooklyn;  Samuel  Sinclair,  publisher  of  the  Tribune;  James  A. 
Briggs,  who  had  sent  the  first  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak;  and  three 
leaders  of  the  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union,  the  anti-Seward 
faction  of  the  Republican  party,  Charles  C.  Nott,  Cephas  Brainard  and 
Hiram  Barney.32 

Not  present  was  Peter  Cooper.  Nothing  else  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  for  Cooper  was  then  a  hard-money  Democrat  —  and  this  was  a 
Republican  rally.33 

By  his  benefaction,  Cooper  Institute  had  been  founded  in  1859,  the  year 
before  Lincoln's  speech  from  its  platform.  The  building  was  thus  new  at 
the  time.34  Cooper  modestly  applied  to  the  legislature  to  grant  incorpora- 
tion to  his  project  as  "The  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  The  lawmakers  decided  to  attach  his  name  to  the  corporation 
and  the  act,  as  passed,  entitled  it  "The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Accordingly,  it  has  since  been  known  in  common 
usage  as  merely  "Cooper  Union,"35  though  none  the  less  cherished  by  the 
multitudes  who  have  been  trained  and  educated  within  its  hallowed  walls. 

The  audience  that  Lincoln  looked  out  upon  that  night  was,  according  to 
the  press,  "large  and  brilliant,"  "one  of  unusual  culture,"  and  "the  pick 
and  flower  of  New  York  culture."36  The  only  sound  that  competed  with 
Lincoln's  voice  as  he  commenced  to  speak  was  the  steady  buzzing  of  the 
gas  lights,  which  illuminated  platform  and  auditorium.37 

How  Lincoln  Appeared  to  the  Audience. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  then  a  young  man,  was  present.  In  later  life,  he  set 
down  these  recollections  of  that  night:  "At  first  sight,  there  was  nothing 
impressive  or  imposing  about  him;  his  clothes  hung  awkwardly  on  his  giant 
frame;  his  face  was  of  a  dark  pallor,  without  the  slighest  tinge  of  color; 
his  seamed  and  rugged  features  bore  the  furrows  of  hardship  and  struggle; 
his  deep-set  eyes  looked  sad  and  anxious;  his  countenance  in  repose  gave 
little  evidence  of  the  brilliant  power  which  raised  him  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  station  among  his  countrymen;  as  he  talked  to  me  before  the 
meeting,  he  seemed  ill  at  ease.  *  *  *  When  he  spoke,  he  was  transformed; 
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his  eyes  kindled,  his  voice  rang,  his  face  shone  and  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  assembly.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  audience  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  *  *  *"38 

George  Haven  Putnam,  then  a  boy  of  16,  attended  the  meeting  with  his 
father.  In  1909,  on  the  centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  he  delivered  an  address 
which  he  later  published  as  part  of  a  book  on  Lincoln's  life.  He  there  gave 
this  description  of  how  Lincoln  looked  to  the  audience: 

"The  first  impression  of  the  man  from  the  West  did  nothing  to  contradict 
the  expectation  of  something  weird,  rough  and  uncultivated.  The  long, 
ungainly  figure  upon  which  hung  clothes  that,  while  new  for  this  trip,  were 
evidently  the  work  of  an  unskillful  tailor;  the  large  feet  and  clumsy  hands, 
of  which,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  the  orator  seemed  to  be  unduly  conscious; 
the  long,  gaunt  head,  capped  by  a  shock  of  hair  that  seemed  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brushed  out,  made  a  picture  which  did  not  fit  in  with  New 
York's  conception  of  a  finished  statesman.  The  first  utterance  of  the  voice 
was  not  pleasant  to  the  ear,  the  tone  being  harsh  and  the  key  too  high.  As 
the  speech  progressed,  however,  the  speaker  seemed  to  get  control  of  him- 
self; the  voice  gained  a  natural  and  impressive  modulation,  the  gestures 
were  dignified  and  appropriate,  and  the  hearers  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  earnest  look  from  the  deeply-set  eyes  and  of  the  absolute  integrity 
of  purpose  and  of  devotion  to  principle  which  were  behind  the  thought  and 
the  words  of  the  speaker.  *  *  *"39 

The  New  York  Herald's  reporter  gave  this  description  of  Lincoln:  "Mr. 
Lincoln  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  dark-complexioned,  and  apparently  quick  in 
his  perceptions.  He  is  rather  unsteady  on  his  feet,  and  there  is  an  involun- 
tary comical  awkwardness  which  marks  his  movements  while  speaking. 
His  voice,  though  sharp  and  powerful  at  times,  has  a  frequent  tendency  to 
dwindle  into  a  shrill  and  unpleasant  sound.  His  enunciation  is  slow  and 
emphatic  and  a  peculiar  character  of  his  delivery  was  a  remarkable  mobil- 
ity of  his  features,  the  frequent  contortion  of  which  his  words,  alone,  could 
not  well  have  produced."40 

Noah  Brooks,  of  the  Tribune,  sat  there  and  said  to  himself:  "Old  fellow, 
you  won't  do;  it's  all  very  well  for  the  Wild  West,  but  this  will  never  go 
down  in  New  York."  Nevertheless,  when  Lincoln  had  finished  Brooks 
leaped  to  his  feet,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others,  and  this  time  he 
shouted:   "He's  the  greatest  man  since  St.  Paul!"41 

The  great  height  of  the  orator  contrasted  with  the  relatively  puny  size 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  Chairman.  "He  seemed  like  a  giant  in  con- 
trast to  him."42  As  for  the  high-pitched  voice,  harsh  and  strident,  alas  for 
those  whom  the  screen  and  theatre  have  beguiled  with  basso,  baritone,  and 
tenor  impersonators,  whose  utterances  have  had  such  resonance  and  maj- 
esty! It  is  true,  as  the  Herald's  reporter  noticed,  that  Lincoln  was  "rather 
unsteady  on  his  feet."  Indeed,  there  was  good  cause  for  this.  Charles  C. 
Nott,  of  the  Committee,  tells  us  how,  after  the  meeting,  the  speaker  was 
taken  to  a  midnight  oyster  supper.  Then  they  started  walking  downtown 
together,  toward  the  Astor  House.  On  the  way,  Nott  observed  that  Lincoln 
limped.  "Are  you  lame,  Mr.  Lincoln?"  "No,"  was  the  reply;  it  was  merely 
that  he  had  on  new  shoes,  and  they  hurt.  So  Nott  hailed  a  passing  horse-car, 
which  they  boarded,  and  in  which  Lincoln  rode  back  to  his  hotel.43  Thus, 
not  only  was  the  new  suit  a  misfit;  so  were  the  new  shoes,  as  well. 

The  audience  and  the  Committee  were  not  the  only  ones  to  take  note  of 
Lincoln's  attire.  After  he  returned  to  Springfield  he  himself  made  sad  refer- 
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ence  thereto.  Herndon,  his  partner,  tells  us  that  Lincoln  confided  to  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  shame  at  the  appearance  he  had  made.  For  one  thing,  he 
had  packed  his  new  suit  in  a  valise  for  his  New  York  trip.  On  arrival  there 
he  had  put  it  on,  only  to  discover  that  its  confinement  in  the  valise  had 
made  it  full  of  wrinkles.  Lincoln  kept  thinking,  as  he  spoke,  that  his  audi- 
ence must  have  noticed  the  difference  between  his  clothes  and  the  neat 
suits  worn  by  Bryant  and  the  others  on  the  platform.  For  another  thing, 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  on  the  right  side,  kept  flying  up  and  staying  there, 
whenever  he  raised  his  right  arm  to  gesture.  Lincoln  thought  the  audience 
must  have  noticed  this,  also.  Says  Herndon,  quoting  Lincoln:  "For  once  in 
his  life,  he  was  greatly  abashed  over  his  personal  appearance."44  By  such 
minutiae  are  human  minds  obsessed,  even  in  hours  of  grandeur! 

A  final  note  of  the  speaker's  appearance:  Lincoln  was  clean-shaven.  A 
year  later,  he  was  to  become  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to 
wear  a  beard.45 

His  Manner  of  Delivery. 

Well  aware  was  Lincoln  of  the  quality  of  his  voice.  Fearing  that  he  might 
not  be  heard  throughout  the  auditorium  he  had  induced  Moses  Brayman,  a 
Springfield  friend,  to  accompany  him  to  New  York.  At  Cooper  Institute, 
Brayman  was  placed  in  the  last  row  under  instructions  to  raise  his  high 
hat  on  his  cane,  as  a  signal,  whenever  Lincoln's  voice  did  not  reach  that  far. 
Fortunately,  this  device  did  not  become  necessary.46 

Lincoln  began  his  address  with  the  salutation:  "Mr.  Cheerman."47  This, 
along  with  other  idioms  of  his  youth,  Lincoln  never  succeeded  in  divesting 
himself  of.  It  was  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  a  Southerner, 
born  in  Kentucky,  talking  to  a  Northern  audience.  Though  the  opening  sen- 
tences were  delivered  in  a  peculiarly  high-pitched  voice,  he  had  not  spoken 
for  a  half -hour  before  audience  and  orator  were  in  deep  accord.  Soon  his 
auditors  were  aroused  to  enthusiasm.  Thenceforth,  he  held  them  spell- 
bound.48 

Analytical  Summary  of  the  Speech. 

The  Cooper  Institute  address  naturally  falls  into  three  general  parts.  The 
first  is  a  historical  review;  the  second  is  an  appeal  to  the  South;  and  the 
third  is  an  exhortation  to  the  Republicans  of  the  North. 

Ostensibly,  the  first  division  of  the  speech  is  a  reply  to  Stephen  Douglas' 
interpretation  of  the  motivations  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  slavery.  Actually,  it  is  an  attack  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  against  Sandford;49  more 
especially  the  prevailing  opinion  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney.50  It  has  been  the  point  of  view  of  competent  authority  that  Lincoln's 
speech  destroyed,  one  by  one,  the  foundation  stones  on  which  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  had  been  erected  until  nothing  was  left  but  a  mass  of  mere 
sophistry.51 

It  was  in  this  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Chief  Justice  undertook  to 
make  himself  the  voice  of  American  public  opinion  toward  the  Negroes. 
He  gave  what  he  thought  was  their  attitude,  in  terms  of  degradation.  He 
spoke  of  Negroes  as  "beings  of  an  inferior  order"  who  were  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  that  "they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect";  and  that  they  were  only  "an  article  of  merchandise."  According 
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to  Judge  Taney  this  was  the  fixed  and  universal  opinion  of  the  "civilized" 
portion  of  the  white  race.52 

Not  content  with  declaring  the  Negro  unqualified  to  sue  for  his  freedom 
on  the  theory  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  —  at  which 
point  the  Dred  Scott  decision  should  have  terminated  —  the  court  went 
out  of  its  way  to  condemn  as  unconstitutional  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act 
of  1820,  under  the  provisions  of  which  slavery  was  forever  barred  from  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  other  than  that  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  For  almost  forty  years  the  three 
branches  of  the  government,  Presidents,  courts,  and  Congresses,  had 
respected  that  Act  and  regarded  it  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  1857  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  by  means  of  a  pure 
dictum  not  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  suit,  wiped  all  this  out 
with  one  blow. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  two  antagonists  that  Taney  relied  on  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  he  read  as  providing  that:  No  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  PROPERTY,  without  due  process 
of  law.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  read  it  as:  No  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  LIBERTY,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  In  this  distinc- 
tion lay  a  vast  divergence  in  social  philosophy.  The  courts  have  since  come 
to  see  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  rights  of  man  are  tremendously 
more  important  than  the  rights  of  property.  In  standing  up  to  war  with 
the  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  Lincoln  was  adding  his  name  to 
the  long  roll  of  fighters  for  civil  rights;  a  struggle  not  yet  concluded. 

The  Speech  Itself. 

To  understand  the  first  part  of  Lincoln's  address  with  its  study  Of  the 
voting  record  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
that  the  authorized  membership  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  consisted 
of  65  men.  Of  these,  10  absented  themselves  entirely.  Of  the  remaining  55, 
16  did  not  sign  the  Constitution.  This  left  only  39  members  to  deal  with. 
It  is  to  these  39,  that  Lincoln  made  such  frequent  reference  in  his  speech.53 

Illustrating  his  clarity  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression,  was  the 
question-and-answer  method  of  presentation,  with  which  he  began  to 
speak: 

"In  his  speech  last  autumn  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  ***  Senator  Douglas 
said:  'Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do 
now.'  I  fully  endorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  *  *  * 
It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry:  'What  was  the  understanding  those  fathers 
had  of  the  question  mentioned?' 

"What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  which  we  live?  The  answer 
must  be:  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  That  Constitution  consists 
of  the  original,  framed  in  1787,  *  *  *  and  12  subsequently  framed  amend- 
ments, the  first  10  of  which  were  framed  in  1789.  Who  were  our  fathers 
that  framed  the  Constitution?  I  suppose  the  '39'  who  signed  the  original 
instrument  *  *  *.  I  take  these  '39'  for  the  present,  as  being  'our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.' 

"What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under- 
stood 'just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now?'  It  is  this:  Does  the 
proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Consti- 
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tution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Fed- 
eral territories?  Upon  this,  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and 
Republicans  the  negative.  ***  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  '39/  or  any 
of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted 
upon  it  —  how  they  expressed  that  better  understanding."54 

At  this  point,  Lincoln  turned  to  the  voting  record  of  the  39  signers  on 
the  question .  of  allowing  slavery  to  enter  or  exist  in  the  territories.  He 
started  with  1784,  three  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  — 
when  the  only  territory  owned  by  the  government  was  that  known  as  the 
"Northwest."  There  was  then  in  session  a  body  known  as  "the  Congress," 
authorized  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Of  the  39  signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  sat  in  that  Congress  but  4.  When  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Northwest  Territory  came  before  it,  3  out  of  the  4  voted  for  the  ban. 
They  were  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Hugh  Williamson.55 

In  1787  the  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  came  before  the  same  Con- 
gress again  in  relation  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  that  body,  there  sat 
2  more  of  the  39.  Both  of  them  voted  for  the  prohibition.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few.56 

The  question  of  slavery  did  not  arise  before  the  Convention  which 
framed  our  Constitution.  But  when  the  first  Congress  authorized  by  that 
charter  met  in  1789  there  came  before  it  an  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  which  was  a  prohibition  against  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  act  passed  unanimously.  There  sat  in  that  Congress,  16  of  the  39. 
They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman,  William  S.  Johnson,  Roger 
Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzimmons,  William  Few,  Abraham 
Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer,  Richard  Basset, 
George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll  and  James  Madison.  Moreover, 
George  Washington,  another  of  the  39,  approved  the  bill  by  his  signature 
thereon  as  President  of  the  United  States,  thus  making  it  law.57 

Again  in  1789,  Congress  passed  a  law  organizing  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippi. Slavery  already  existed  there.  Consequently,  the  act  did  not  attempt 
to  prohibit  it,  but  it  did  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  institution.  Spe- 
cifically, it  prohibited  bringing  into  that  Territory,  from  without  the  United 
States,  any  more  slaves.58  This  act  was  passed  unanimously.  In  that  Con- 
gress, there  sat  3  of  the  39.  They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read,  and 
Abraham  Baldwin.59 

In  1803,  the  government  purchased  the  Louisiana  Territory.  This  was  the 
first  ground  acquired  from  a  foreign  country  peacefully.60  In  1804  Congress 
passed  an  act  to  organize  that  Territory;  more  particularly  that  part  of  it 
now  known  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  slavery  was  already  estab- 
lished there,  Congress  did  not  attempt  to  prohibit  it,  but  it  did  undertake 
to  regulate  it.  Thus,  it  banned  the  bringing  of  any  more  slaves  into  the 
Territory  from  without  the  United  States;  also  the  bringing  of  any  slave 
into  it  from  within  the  United  States  who  had  entered  the  country  since 
May  1st,  1798;  and  finally,  the  bringing  of  any  slave  into  it,  except  by  the 
act  of  the  owner  in  person,  and  for  his  own  use,  as  a  settler.61  This  act 
was  passed  unanimously.  There  sat  in  the  Congress  which  enacted  it  2  of 
the  39.  They  were  Abraham  Baldwin  and  Johnathan  Dayton.62 

In  1820  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  was  enacted:  In  the  Congress  that 
passed  it,  there  sat  2  of  the  39.  One,  Rufus  King,  voted  steadily  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  demarcated  area;  the  other,  Charles  Pinckney,  voted  steadily 
against  the  prohibition.63 
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Summarizing,  the  first  step  was  to  eliminate  duplication  of  names  thus 
far  given.  Lincoln  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  23  out  of  the  39  voted 
on  the  question  —  the  very  question  which,  according  to  Douglas,  they 
"understood  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now."  Of  these  23,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  whole  39,  namely  21,  voted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  that,  in  their  understanding,  the  proper  division  of  local  and 
Federal  authority  did  not  forbid  the  government  from  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  Territories.64 

Thus  far,  the  positions  taken  by  the  remaining  16  of  the  39  founding 
fathers  had  not  been  touched  upon.  Lincoln  now  pointed  out  that  he  could 
well  have  cited  the  three  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  that  day  —  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris.65  In  fact,  he 
stated,  of  the  entire  16,  just  one  was  known  to  be  a  pro-slavery  man  — 
John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina.66 

Having  considered  the  work  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  Lincoln 
now  turned  to  the  first  twelve  amendments  thereto.  Said  he:  "It  is  surely 
safe  to  assume  that  the  39  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  and  the  76 
members  of  the  Congress"  (referring  to  the  first  one  authorized  by  and 
who  sat  under  the  Constitution)  "which  framed  the  amendments  thereto, 
taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who  may  be  fairly  called  'our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.' 

"And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them  ever, 
in  his  whole  life,  declared  that  in  his  understanding,  any  proper  division 
of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Terri- 
tories. *  *  *  "67  This  was  a  negation  of  the  express  holding  of  Justice  Roger 
B.  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  purported  to  decide  that  Congress 
had  no  power  whatever  to  legislate  as  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to 
regulate  their  internal  government  and  affairs. 

At  this  point  Lincoln  voiced  his  own  political  philosophy:  A  policy  of 
pinning  down  slavery  to  the  States  where  it  already  existed;  and  simul- 
taneously, of  fighting  to  the  death  any  attempt  to  extend  it  elsewhere  — 
whether  into  the  Territories,  or  (as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  foreshadowed) 
into  the  Free  States.  With  obvious  reference  to  Article  I,  Section  9  of  the 
Constitution  (prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  year  1808), 
Lincoln  said: 

"*  *  *  As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  again  be  marked,  as  an  evil 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and 
so  far  as  its  actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 
a  necessity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be,  not  grudgingly, 
but  fully  and  fairly  maintained.  For  this,  Republicans  contend,  and  with 
this,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content."68 

This  closed  the  first  section  of  the  speech,  the  historical  review.  Next 
came  the  second  part  —  the  appeal  to  the  South.  Here,  Lincoln's  clarity  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  expression  stripped  the  divergency  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  land  of  all  sham.  At  the  same  time,  he  called  the  South 
to  its  senses: 

"You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  ***  You  produce  your  proof  and 
what  is  it?  Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section.  ***  The 
fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and 
not  of  ours.  ***."69 

Next  he  turned  to  the  swelling  chorus  of  threats  of  secession  by  the 
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politicians  and  public  men  of  the  South.  First,  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
heavy  Republican  vote  at  the  1856  national  and  state  elections: 

"*  *  *  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in  this  nation, 
which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  votes.  You  cannot  destroy  that 
judgment  and  feeling  —  that  sentiment  —  by  breaking  up  the  political 
organization  which  rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse 
an  army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heaviest 
fire;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing  the  sentiment 
which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box,  into  some 
other  channel?  ***"70 

"Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that  you  will  destroy  the  govern- 
ment unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution  as 
you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule  or 
ruin  in  all  events.  ***"7i 

"But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  President?  In  that 
supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union;  and  then  you  say, 
the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us!  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  'Stand 
and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer/ 

"To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me  —  my  money  —  was  my 
own  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than 
my  vote  is  my  own;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my  money, 
and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote,  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  in  principle."72 

This  concluded  the  appeal  to  the  South.  Lincoln  now  turned  to  an  exhor- 
tation to  the  Republicans  —  the  third  and  final  division  of  his  speech.  He 
began  with  a  plea  for  calm  and  moderation: 

"It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall 
be  at  peace,  and  in  harmony,  with  one  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our 
part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  nothing  through 
passion  and  ill-temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  people  will  not  so  much 
as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if, 
in  our  deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they 
say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us, 
let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them."73 

Having  posed  this  question,  Lincoln  went  on  to  take  up  the  demands  of 
the  South  and  concluded  that  they  were,  all  of  them,  inadmissible.  There 
could  be  no  meeting  of  the  minds  with  the  South,  unless  the  truth  were 
perverted  into  a  lie: 

"These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will 
convince  them?  This,  and  this  only:  Cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly  —  done  in  acts 
as  well  as  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated  —  we  must  place  ourselves 
avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas'  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted 
and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether 
made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and 
return  their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our 
Free  State  Constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from 
all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all 
their  troubles  proceed  from  us.  ***"74 

"Holding,  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right,  and  socially  elevating, 
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they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal 
right,  and  a  social  blessing. 

"Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this,  on  any  ground  save  our  conviction 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  consti* 
tutions  against  it,  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept 
away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality  —  its  uni- 
versality; if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension  —  its 
enlargement.  All  they  ask,  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery 
right;  all  we  ask,  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong."75 

And  so,  with  the  issue  once  placed  where  it  always  belonged,  on  the 
plane  of  morality  and  justice,  the  answer  was  inevitable.  There  could  be 
only  one  choice  as  between  right  and  wrong. 

Finally,  came  the  peroration.  In  a  succession  of  climaxes,  piled  one  upon 
another,  the  audience  was  carried  to  a  pinnacle  of  tension  and  fervor  that 
erupted  into  a  scene  such  as  Cooper  Institute  had  never  before  beheld: 

"Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where 
it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual 
presence  in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow 
it  to  spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these 
Free  States?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  let  us  stand  by  our  duty, 
fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical 
contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored  — 
contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living 
man,  nor  a  dead  man  —  such  as  policy  of  'don't  care'  on  a  question  about 
which  all  true  men  do  care  —  such  as  Union  appeals,  beseeching  true  Union 
men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the 
sinners,  but  the  righteous,  to  repentance  —  such  as  invocations  to  Wash- 
ington, imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what 
Washington  did. 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government, 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it."™ 

So  timely  is  this  affirmation  that  "right  makes  might,"  that  it  might  well 
be  invoked  to-day,  in  the  face  of  tyranny  from  abroad,  as  a  tocsin  to  the 
brave,  and  an  inspiration  to  the  craven. 

Reception  of  the  Speech. 

By  the  Audience:  "His  manner  was,  to  a  New  York  audience,  a  very 
strange  one,  but  it  was  captivating.  He  held  the  vast  meeting  spell-bound, 
and  as  one  by  one  his  oddly  expressed  but  trenchant  and  convincing  argu- 
ments confirmed  the  soundness  of  his  political  conclusions,  the  audience 
broke  out  in  wild  and  prolonged  enthusiasm.  I  think  I  never  saw  an  audi- 
ence more  thoroughly  carried  away  by  an  orator."77 

"There  were  applause,  cheers;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  went  into  the  air, 
the  speaker's  hand  was  shaken;  ***."78 

"Mr.  Lincoln  ***  delivered  an  address  which  at  times  excited  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm."79 

"The  smiles,  the  laughter,  the  outburst  of  applause  which  greeted  and 
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emphasized  the  speaker's  telling  points,  showed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  argu- 
ments met  ready  acceptance."80 

By  the  Press:  The  New  York  Tribune  said  the  next  morning: 

"The  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Cooper  Institute  last  evening 
was  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  convincing  political  arguments  ever  made 
in  this  city  and  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  and  most  appreciating  audience. 
Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster,  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger  assem- 
bly of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of 
nature's  orators,  using  his  rare  powers  solely  and  effectively  to  elucidate 
and  convince,  though  their  inevitable  effect  is  to  delight  and  electrify  as 
well.  We  present  herewith  a  very  full  and  accurate  report  of  this  speech; 
yet  the  tones,  the  gestures,  yet  the  kindling  eye  and  the  mirth-provoking 
look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The  vast  assemblage  frequently  rang  with 
cheers  and  shouts  of  applause,  which  were  prolonged  and  intensified  at  its 
close.  No  man  ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a 
New  York  audience."81  The  Evening  Post  spoke  in  similar  terms.82 

The  New  York  Times  did  not  sing  an  unalloyed  paean  of  praise.  While 
its  report  took  up  practically  all  of  the  first  page,  and  while  it  referred  to 
the  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering,  it  had  something  to  say  elsewhere  in 
its  issue,  which  had  a  slight  tinge  of  acidity: 

"There  was  a  very  large  meeting  of  Republicans  at  Cooper  Institute 
last  night  to  listen  to  that  noted  political  exhorter  and  prairie  orator, 
Abe  Lincoln.  The  speaker,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  platform,  was 
vehemently  cheered  and  during  the  delivery  of  his  address  frequently 
applauded."83 

The  terms  "political  exhorter"  and  "prairie  orator"  and  the  too-familiar 
title  of  "Abe"  Lincoln,  sounded  as  if  they  came  straight  from  the  pen  of 
William  H.  Seward.  He  made  use  of  almost  identical  terms  in  his  rebuke 
to  Medill  and  Ray,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  The 
underlying  basis  for  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Times,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
its  editor,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  was  bending  every  effort  to  obtain  the  Pres- 
idential nomination  for  Seward.  Hence  the  coolness  toward  Lincoln,  whom 
Raymond  now  recognized  as  an  acute  menace  to  his  pet  project.84 

But  the  acme  of  abuse  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  was  reached  by 
the  New  York  Herald.  Its  editor,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  waited  until 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  President  at  Chicago  in  May,  1860,  and 
then  he  poured  out  his  scorn  in  these  words: 

"The  conduct  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  nomination  is  a  remarkable 
indication  of  small  intellect,  growing  smaller.  They  pass  over  Seward, 
Chase  and  Bates,  who  are  statesmen  and  able  men,  and  they  take  up  a 
fourth-rate  lecturer,  who  cannot  speak  good  grammar,  and  who,  to  raise 
the  wind,  delivers  his  hackneyed,  illiterate  compositions  at  $200  apiece. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this  peripatetic  politician  visited  New  York 
two  or  three  months  ago  on  his  financial  tour,  when,  in  return  for  the  most 
unmitigated  trash,  interlarded  with  coarse  and  clumsy  jokes,  he  filled  his 
empty  pockets  with  dollars  coined  out  of  Republican  fanaticism.  If,  after 
he  becomes  President  of  the  United  States,  the  public  finances  should  fail, 
he  can  set  out  on  a  lecturing  mission  through  the  country,  taking  Horace 
Greeley  along  with  him."85 

The  Biographers:  Josiah  G.  Holland:  "His  style  of  speech  was  so  fresh, 
his  mode  of  statement  was  so  simple,  his  illustrations  were  so  quaint  and 
peculiar,  that  the  audience  eagerly  drank  in  every  sentence.  The  back- 
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woods  orator  had  found  one  of  the  most  appreciative  audiences  he  had 
ever  addressed,  and  the  audience  gave  abundant  testimony  that  they  were 
listening  to  the  utterances  of  a  master."86  Continuing  his  evaluation,  he 
said:  "The  papers  of  the  city  were  full  of  his  address  and  with  comments 
upon  it  the  next  day.  The  Illinois  lawyer  was  a  lion."87 

Emanuel  Hertz:  "His  hearers  expected  an  oration,  and  heard  a  calm 
analysis  of  the  problem.  Those  who  said  they  knew  him  expected  humor, 
yarn  and  story,  and  were  treated  to  cold,  convincing  facts  and  unanswer- 
able reasoning.  His  enemies  hoped  for  an  attack  upon  the  entire  South,  and 
were  treated  to  an  exhortation  to  remain  brothers.  The  South  expected  an 
assault  upon  her  peculiar  institution,  and  received  sympathy  and  an  honest 
statement  that  he,  in  their  place,  would  in  all  likelihood  act  as  they  did. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  his  committee  *  *  *  found  in  this  lawyer  from 
the  West  a  candidate  of  such  intellectual  attainments  that  they  began  to 
feel  that  the  new  Republican  party  had  at  last  found  a  leader.  He  seemed 
to  understand  and  explain  the  problem  better  than  any  other  living  man; 
and  what  was  even  of  vaster  importance,  this  man  had  a  solution."88 

Lord  Charnwood:  "*  *  *  An  exaggerated  report  of  his  wit  prepared  the 
way  for  probable  disappointment.  The  surprise  which  awaited  his  hearers 
was  of  a  different  kind;  they  were  prepared  for  a  florid  Western  eloquence 
offensive  to  ears  which  were  used  to  a  less  spontaneous  turgidity;  they 
heard  instead  a  speech  with  no  ornament  at  all,  whose  only  beauty  was 
that  it  was  true  and  that  the  speaker  felt  it.  *  *  *  For  the  rest,  this  speech, 
dry  enough  in  a  sense,  is  an  incomparably  masterly  statement  of  the  then 
political  situation,  reaching  from  its  far  back  origin  to  the  precise  and 
definite  question  requiring  decision  at  that  moment."89 

The  Pamphleteers:  Nott  and  Brainerd,  two  members  of  the  committee, 
published  a  copy  of  the  speech  in  pamphlet  form  which  sold  in  the  thou- 
sands over  the  country.  In  a  preface,  they  gave  the  following  appreciation 
of  the  labor  which  Lincoln  imposed  on  himself  in  the  preparation  of  his 
address: 

"No  one  who  has  not  actually  attempted  to  verify  its  details  can  under- 
stand the  patient  research  and  historical  labor  which  it  embodies.  The  his- 
tory of  our  earlier  politics  is  scattered  through  numerous  journals,  statutes, 
pamphlets  and  letters;  and  these  are  defective  in  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  statement,  and  in  indexes  and  tables  of  contents.  *  *  *  A  single,  easy, 
simple  sentence  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  contains  a  chapter  of  history 
that,  in  some  instances,  has  taken  days  of  labor  to  verify  and  must  have 
cost  the  author  months  of  investigation  to  acquire;  and  though  the  public 
should  justly  estimate  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  facts  which  are  stated, 
they  cannot  estimate  the  greater  labor  involved  on  those  which  are  omitted 
—  how  many  works  examined  —  what  numerous  statutes,  resolutions, 
speeches,  letters,  and  biographies  have  been  looked  through."  The  authors 
confidently  predicted  that  the  speech  "will  survive  the  time  and  occasion 
that  called  it  forth,  and  be  esteemed  hereafter  no  less  for  its  intrinsic  worth 
than  for  its  unpretending  modesty."90  Indeed,  the  prophecy  has  come  true! 

Seward's  Reaction:  The  coverage  in  the  press  of  the  speech  was  a  goad 
to  William  H.  Seward;  likewise,  a  portent  of  menace  from  the  West.  Medill 
was  so  elated  by  the  reception  of  the  address  that  he  published  an  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  declaring  that  Lincoln  could  be  elected,  but  Seward 
not.  This  was  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  If  pessimistic  pronounce- 
ments of  this  kind  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  what  was  to  happen  to 
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the  morale  of  the  delegates  so  carefully  garnered  and  nourished  by  Seward 
and  his  political  mentor,  Thurlow  Weed?  What  was  to  become  of  the  Presi- 
dential ambitions  that  were  now  flourishing  in  Seward's  bosom?  This,  to 
him,  was  no  time  for  passivity.  Immediate  action  was  necessary.  Off  to 
Medill  and  Ray  rushed  Seward,  upon  whom  he  burst  forth  with  a  torrent 
of  rebuke.  The  scene  was  thus  described  by  Medill: 

"Seward  blew  me  up  tremendously  for  having  disappointed  him,  and 
preferring  that  'prairie  statesman,'  as  he  called  Lincoln.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  chief  teacher  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  before  Lincoln  was  known  other  than  as  a  country  lawyer  in 
Illinois."9* 

Lincoln's  Own  Appraisal:  Writing  to  his  wife  from  Exeter,  N.  H., 
(where  his  son,  Robert,  had  at  last  found  a  haven  in  the  Phillips  Academy 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  new  assault  on  the  gates  of  Harvard)  Lincoln  did  not 
seem  at  all  conscious  of  the  effect  of  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  on  the 
country,  the  Republican  party,  or  his  own  fortunes: 

"I  have  been  unable  to  escape  this  toil.  If  I  had  forseen  it,  I  think  I  would 
not  have  come  East  at  all."  (Referring  to  the  many  speeches  which  were 
demanded  of  him,  and  which  he  gave,  while  passing  through  New  Eng- 
land). "The  speech  at  New  York,  being  within  my  calculation  before  I 
started,  went  off  passably  well  and  gave  me  no  trouble  whatever.  The 
difficulty  was  to  make  nine  others,  before  reading  audiences  who  had 
already  seen  all  my  ideas  in  print."92 

This  negative  appraisal,  that  the  speech  "gave  me  no  trouble  whatever" 
was  an  obvious  understatement.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Take, 
for  example,  the  requests  by  reporters,  both  before  and  after  the  speech, 
for  "slips,"  that  is,  for  copies  of  its  text  for  publication.  Lincoln  met  them 
all  with  a  confession  that  he  had  none;  he  "doubted  that  any  newspaper 
would  care  to  print  it"93  and  that  he  did  not  "suppose  the  newspapers 
would  care  to  print  his  speech  verbatim."94 

Greeley  did  manage,  though  with  difficulty,  to  overcome  Lincoln's 
habitual  modesty  into  going  to  the  Tribune  office  late  on  the  night  of  the 
speech  to  edit  the  galley  proofs  of  his  address,  as  they  came  from  the 
presses.  There,  he  demonstrated  his  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
feat  he  had  achieved  by  throwing  into  the  waste-paper  basket  the  blue- 
foolscap  handwritten  draft  of  his  speech!  Thus,  a  state  paper,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude  with  the  Inaugurals  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
was  consigned  to  oblivion.95 

The  Speech  as  the  Cause  of  Lincoln's  Nomination. 

No  single  event  contributed  more  to  Lincoln's  designation  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  than  this  speech.96  Back  in  1856,  without  the  slightest 
foreknowledge  of  what  was  to  happen,  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  at  the  first  national  convention  of  the 
new  Republican  party.  In  the  number  of  ballots  cast  he  was  second  only 
to  Dayton,  who  was  chosen  to  run.  For  the  forthcoming  1860  convention  of 
the  party,  all  Lincoln  now  conceived  as  within  the  range  of  possibility 
was  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency.97 

The  Cooper  Institute  speech  made  Lincoln  known  throughout  the  land. 
It  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Acute  observers  now 
recognized  in  this  unsophisticated  lawyer  out  of  the  West  a  new  force  in 
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American  politics.98  Of  all  those  who  were  to  have  a  hand  in  the  selection 
of  the  party's  standard-bearer,  the  New  York  politicians  were  affected  the 
most.  Seward  was  their  favorite  son.  But  if  he  should  falter  in  the  contest, 
here  was  the  man  who  could  be  nominated  and  elected." 

The  Lincoln  boom  grew  rapidly  from  one  unlooked-for  consequence  of 
the  Cooper  Institute  speech.  This  was  the  flood  of  invitations  that  poured 
in  on  him  from  New  England  cities.  Not  since  1848,  twelve  years  before, 
had  that  section  of  the  country  heard  him  speak.  Press  reports  of  the  ova- 
tion accorded  him  in  New  York  whetted  the  desire  to  see  and  hear  him 
again.  After  leaving  New  York  City,  on  his  way  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Lincoln 
accepted  invitations  from  and  spoke  in  eleven  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Though  (as  he  had  written  to  his  wife)  they  were  audiences  that 
had  already  read  what  he  had  said  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  hence  knew 
his  ideas,  yet  wherever  he  spoke  he  was  given  acclaim.  Correspondingly, 
the  Lincoln  boom  grew.  The  lanky  Westerner's  reach  began  to  clutch  at 
the  nomination  for  President.100 

Another  unlooked-for  result  of  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  was  the 
"Wide-Awake"  movement.  At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Lincoln  was  given 
an  escort  to  the  meeting  hall  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts,  clad  in  oil-skins 
and  bearing  lit  torches  aloft.  They  called  themselves  the  "Wide-Awakes" 
and  were  the  first  such  company  organized  in  the  United  States.  From 
Hartford,  the  movement  spread  rapidly  through  the  Free  States.  This 
arresting  and  novel  phenomenon  was  an  important  factor  in  the  ensuing 
Presidential  campaign.101 

The  Evolution  of  Lincoln  as  a  Candidate  for  President. 

The  inferiority  complex  that  obsessed  Lincoln  in  the  pre-election  years, 
variously  described  as  his  "modesty,"  "shyness,"  "humility,"  and  "meek- 
ness," would  alone  be  enough  to  bar  from  his  thoughts  any  idea  of  ever 
being  named  for,  or  reaching  the  Presidency.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
how  he  evolved,  slowly,  hesitantly,  and  cautiously,  from  self-deprecation 
to  avowed  competition  for  the  nomination.  The  evidence  will  consist  of 
Lincoln's  own  words. 

First,  a  confession  of  unworthiness:  April  16,  1859  (Almost  a  year  before 
the  Cooper  Institute  speech).  To  Thomas  J.  Pickett:  "As  to  the  other  mat- 
ter you  kindly  mention,  I  must,  in  candor,  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit 
for  the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered  and  gratified,  that  some  partial 
friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection;  but  I  really  think  it  best  for  our 
cause  that  no  concerted  effort,  such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  made.  Let 
this  be  considered  confidential."102 

Such  abnegation  is  not  necessarily  insincere.  Doubtless,  the  candidate 
for  President  in  the  recent  1952  campaign,  who  spoke  similarly  of  him- 
self, had  the  same  point  of  view  as  Lincoln.  Any  man,  honest  with  himself, 
contemplating  the  crushing  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  with  awe, 
and  comparing  his  own  measure  of  ability  to  the  task,  could  well  conclude 
that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office.  How  many  are  fit? 

Next,  Lincoln  begins  to  hope:  November  1st,  1859.  (Less  than  four 
months  before  the  Cooper  Institute  speech.)  To  William  E.  Frazer:  "For 
my  single  self,  I  have  enlisted  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  Republican 
cause;  and  for  this  object,  I  shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless,  as 
I  think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party  shall  assign  me  to  a  differ- 
ent position."103 
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But  he  still  remains  pessimistic  about  his  chances:  December  9th,  1859. 
(A  month  later.)  To  Norman  B.  Judd:  "But  I  do  not  understand  Trumbull 
and  myself  to  be  rivals.  You  know  I  am  pledged  to  not  enter  a  struggle 
with  him  for  the  seat  in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  him;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  have  a  full  term  in  the  Senate,  than  in  the  Presidency."104 

Now,  Lincoln  begins  to  angle  for  delegates:  February  9th,  1860.  (Less 
than  a  month  before  the  speech,  and  three  months  before  the  convention.) 
To  Norman  B.  Judd:  "I  am  not  in  a  position  where  it  would  hurt  much  for 
me  to  not  be  nominated  on  the  national  ticket;  but  I  am  where  it  would 
hurt  some  for  me  to  not  get  the  Illinois  delegates.  Your  discomfitted  assail- 
ants are  most  bitter  against  me;  and  they  will,  for  revenge  upon  me,  lay  to 
the  Bates  egg  in  the  South,  and  to  the  Seward  egg  in  the  North,  and  go  far 
toward  squeezing  me  out  in  the  middle  with  nothing.  Can  you  not  help  a 
little  in  this  matter,  in  your  end  of  the  vineyard?  I  mean  this  to  be 
private."105 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  other  favorite  sons  were  to  be  put  forward  and 
supported  by  the  delegates  from  their  own  states,  why  not  Lincoln,  too? 
Certainly,  if  his  own  party  should  fail  to  support  him  in  the  convention, 
how  could  it  expect  delegates  from  other  States  to  do  so?  If  such  a  calamity 
should  befall,  Lincoln's  chance  to  obtain  the  nomination  would  be  gone. 

At  last,  an  open  avowal  of  his  candidacy:  April  29th,  1860.  (Two  months 
after  the  Cooper  Institute  speech,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
convention.)  To  Lyman  Trumbull:  "As  you  request,  I  will  be  entirely 
frank.  The  taste  is  in  my  mouth  a  little;  ***  You  may  confidently  rely, 
however,  that  by  no  advice  or  consent  of  mine,  shall  my  pretensions  be 
pressed  to  the  point  of  endangering  our  common  cause.  ***  Let  no  eye  but 
your  own  see  this  —  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  or  even  ungenerous 
in  it,  but  it  would  be  misconstrued."106 

Even  here,  in  this  final,  open,  advocacy  of  the  nomination,  barely  two 
weeks  before  the  convention  assembled,  Lincoln  was  wary,  and  still  doubt- 
ful of  his  chances.  That  was  the  occasion  for  the  promise  to  withdraw  as  a 
candidate  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  with  Seward.  Though  out  in  the  open 
as  a  contestant  in  the  race,107  an  anchor  is  thriftily  cast  to  windward,  should 
he  fail  to  beat  Seward,  by  the  acceptance  of  something  less;  no  doubt,  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Little  did  he  envisage  the  course  of  events.  The  first  ballot  gave 
Lincoln  102  votes,  to  Seward's  173  Vz.  That  was  to  be  expected.  The  second, 
giving  Lincoln  an  upsurge  to  181,  while  Seward  only  reached  184^/2,  made 
the  two  contenders  practically  even.  The  third  was  ominous  for  Seward. 
His  vote  fell,  even  though  slightly,  to  180.  But  Lincoln's  not  only  far  sur- 
passed his,  reaching  231Y2,  but  was  only  1%  short  of  the  number  necessary 
to  a  nomination.108  The  missing  votes  came  in  a  trice.  The  delegates 
hastened  to  jump  on  the  band-wagon.  The  goal  was  now  attained.  Lincoln 
was  delighted.  All  the  more  was  this  the  fact,  since  he  had  not  expected 
to  win,  or  to  win  so  speedily.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  Democratic  party, 
split  into  two  factions,  North  and  South,  and  being  in  Lincoln's  words, 
a  house  divided  against  itself,  could  neither  stand,  nor  elect  a  President. 
Lincoln  practically  won  by  default. 

It  Might  Have  Been. 

What  would  have  been  recorded  on  the  scrolls  of  time  had  Lincoln  not 
taken  the  honest  and  sagacious  stand  that  he  did,  that  slavery  was  an  evil; 
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had  he  not  battled  for  his  convictions  in  the  West;  had  he  not  carried  his 
fight  to  New  York  and  made  the  Cooper  Institute  speech,  and  thus  become 
as  famous  in  the  East,  as  he  already  was  elsewhere  in  the  North;  had  he 
not  obtained  the  nomination  for  President;  and  had  he  not  been  elected  to 
that  office?  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  nation,  had  Seward  be- 
come the  head  of  the  United  States?  Any  incursion  into  the  realms  of 
speculation  must  produce  only  the  hypothetical.  Yet  we  do  have  facts 
from  which  an  opinion,  but  only  an  opinion,  may  be  ventured. 

Two  extraordinary  performances  by  Seward  at  a  time  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  Lincoln,  and  while  action  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter 
was  under  consideration,  rivet  our  attention. 

The  first  was  a  remarkable  document  sent  by  Seward  to  Lincoln,  under 
date  of  April  1st,  1861,  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's  Con- 
sideration."109 Adequate  treatment  of  this  paper  warrants  an  independent 
study.  Only  a  glimpse  may  be  taken  here.  Cutting  away  the  "Aesopian 
language"  in  which  it  is  couched,  what  did  Seward  propose  therein?  A 
reorganization  of  the  government;  the  elevation  of  Seward  to  the  position 
of  dictator  of  the  country;  the  shelving  of  Lincoln;  a  declaration  of  war 
on  France  and  Spain;  and  the  scuttling  of  the  moral  and  political  issue  of 
slavery  —  one  on  which  the  Republican  party  was  founded;  on  which  the 
party's  platform  had  been  based;  and  to  which  Lincoln  and  Seward  had 
been  publicly  committed  for  many  years  past. 

Seward's  proposal  to  "change  the  question  before  the  public  from  one 
upon  slavery,  or  about  slavery,  for  a  question  upon  union  or  disunion: 
In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  party  question,  to  one 
of  patriotism,"  could  mean  but  one  thing.  It  was  this:  Give  in  to  the  South; 
cease  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery;  allow  it  to  spread  not  only  over 
the  national  Territories,  but  over  the  Free  States,  as  well;  inspire  the 
South  to  patriotism  by  engaging  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain  —  Spain, 
in  order  to  capture  Cuba,  as  the  politicians  of  the  South  had  long  urged, 
and  thus  to  create  ten  new  slave  States  out  of  it;  France,  in  order  to 
seize  some,  if  not  all  of  Mexico,  thereby  making  available  land  for  an 
uncounted  number  of  additional  slave  States.  This  was  the  price  the  coun- 
try was  to  pay  for  changing  the  "question  before  the  public  from  one  upon 
slavery,  or  about  slavery,  ***  to  one  of  patriotism." 

The  second  performance  was  a  series  of  back-door  conversations  which 
Seward  carried  on  with  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  A. 
Campbell,  who  was  the  emissary  of  the  seceded  States  and  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  Thus,  while  Lincoln  was  being  tormented  by  the 
dilemma  presented  by  South  Carolina's  ultimatum  for  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  while  steps  were  being  formulated  for  the  provisioning 
and  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  (in  line  with  the  promise  of  the  first 
inaugural  address  to  hold  and  possess  the  properties  of  the  government) 
Seward  was  giving  private  and  unauthorized  assurances  to  Judge  Campbell 
that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  surrendered  in  a  matter  of  days  —  in  other 
words,  that  Lincoln's  public  announcements  need  not  be  taken  seriously.110 

To  restate  our  speculative  hypothesis:  What  would  have  happened  to 
the  country  had  Seward,  not  Lincoln,  become  President? 

Had  he  done  what  his  paper,  "Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's  Consid- 
eration," proposed,  the  bars  to  slavery  would  have  been  let  down  every- 
where. This  would  have  widened  the  gulf  between  North  and  South,  instead 
of  bridging  it  Had  there  been  a  declaration  of  war  on  Spain  and  France, 
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this  would  have  brought  in  England,  and  possibly  Russia,  as  open  antag- 
onists. Such  a  war  would  have  been  calamitous.  The  United  States  would 
have  been  overwhelmed.  It  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  European 
jackals  would  have  carved  up  the  country  in  their  customary  style.  In 
place  of  Sovereign  States,  there  would  have  been  colonies  of  foreign 
nations  apportioned  as  "spheres  of  influence."  A  distracted  people,  formerly 
"one  and  indivisible,"  would  have  been  reduced  to  peasantry  and  penury. 
And  the  world  would  have  lost  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth"111 

The  fates  willed  otherwise.  Seward  was  not  elected.  The  door  was 
closed  and  bolted  against  any  compromise  with  principle.  True,  there 
was  war  —  bitter,  fratricidal  war.  A  terrible  price  was  paid  in  blood  and 
treasure.  But  the  Union  was  preserved.  Slavery  was  abolished.  The  dignity 
of  man  was  reasserted  and  reestablished.  The  Negro  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
"article  of  merchandise,"  a  being  of  an  "inferior  order"  with  "no  rights 
which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect,"  but  a  person,  charged  with  the 
duties  incumbent  upon,  and  possessed  of  all  the  rights  belonging  to,  every 
citizen.  Peace  was  restored.  For  all  this,  a  supreme  sacrifice  was  exacted. 
Lincoln  had  to  pay  with  his  life.  But  to-day,  the  United  States  stands 
proudly  before  the  world,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Had  the  nomination  and  election  fallen  to  Seward,  how  vastly  his  path 
and  Lincoln's  would  have  diverged!  Which  brings  us  back  to  the  propo- 
sition with  which  we  began. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  History?  Certainly  not!  There  is  only  His  Story. 
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